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Congress Considers 


Farm Tenancy Issue 


Rush to Adjourn May Delay Ac- 
tion on Bill by Senator Lee to 
Extend FSA Program 


A START HAS BEEN MADE 


Under Bankhead-Jones Act, Government 
Has Made Loans to Tenants for 
Purchase of Farms 


Since Congress is expected to adjourn 
any day, a large number of bills now under 
consideration on Capitol Hill may be 
passed over. One bill threatened with this 
fate would extend the federal government’s 
agricultural program to combat farm ten- 
ancy. It is sponsored by Senator Lee of 
Oklahoma, and it has already passed the 
Senate. Now it is before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Perhaps the com- 
mittee will report it out and the House 
may approve it before Congress goes home, 
but at present that does not seem likely. 
However, the bill is so generally favored 
by legislators from farming districts that 
it will almost certainly be passed when 
Congress comes back to Washington in 
January. 

Two ago last winter, a_ special 
committee reported to President Roosevelt 
on the rapid growth of farm tenancy. In 
the report, it was shown that more than 
40 per cent of all the farmers in the 
United States do not own the land on 
which they work. In other words, two 
of every five farmers are tenants. The 
number increases every year, too; during 
the prosperous 1920's, the annual increase 
was 20,000, while during the depression 
vears this figure doubled. 


years 


The American Dream 


As President Roosevelt told Congress: 
“The American dream of the family-size 
farm, owned by the family which operates 
it, has become more and more remote. The 
agricultural ladder, on which an energetic 
young man might ascend from hired man 
to tenant to independent owner, is no 
longer serving its purpose.” 

This, said the President, is an unhealthy 
situation. Tenant farmers, on the whole, 
are in the nation’s low-income class. A 
large majority of the 2,800,000 tenant 
farmers are sharecroppers, and it is hardly 
necessary to say much here about the liv- 
ing conditions among this group—the story 
of their extreme poverty, their low stand- 
ards- of health and education, has been 
told frequently and vividly in recent years. 

Commenting on the results of widespread 
tenant farming, the National Emergency 
Council in its “Report on Economic Con- 
ditions of the South” said recently: 


Tenant families form the most unstable 
part of our population. More than a third 
of them move every year, and only a small 
percentage stay on the same place long enough 
to carry out a five-year crop rotation. Such 
frequent moves are primarily the result of 
the traditional tenure system, under which 
most renters hold the land by a mere spoken 
agreement, with no assurance that they will 
be on the same place next season. Less than 
two per cent have written leases which give 
them security of tenure for more than one 
year. 

Under these circumstances the tenant has 
no incentive to protect the soil, plant cover 
crops, or keep buildings in repair. On the 
contrary, he has every reason to mine the 
soil for every possible penny of immediate 
cash returns. 

The moving habit, moreover, is costly. Most 
renters merely swap farms every few years 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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To Those Who Need Advice 
By Watter E. Myer 
In one of his syndicated columns of advice, Dale Carnegie quotes a question which 
came to him from a young man in South Bend, Indiana, who wished vocational counsel. 
Then fol- 
“Yes, indeed,” he said, “a 


“What chance is there for the young male stenographer?” was the question. 
lowed Mr. Carnegie’s reply, in his usual “inspirational” vein. 
stenographer can get ahead in the world.” 
The president of the Santa Fe Railroad started out as a stenographer. 
J. Raskob, George B. Cortelyou, Billy Rose. 
—the point that a man who begins his career as a stenographer may succeed finan- 
cially. Such things have happened. There is no question of that. 


He proved his point by citing instances. 
So did John 


This does, of course, prove the point 


And Mr. Carnegie’s 
answer has the further merit that it would serve equally well as an answer to a question 
which might come to a vocational counselor concerning the chances of success in any 
conceivable vocation. It could be given to one wishing to know about the chances of 
succeeding as a ditch digger, a farm hand, a bank clerk, a dentist, a mechanic. The coun- 
selor would need only to change the names of the men who had risen from the bottom 
of the ladder to the top. 

Of course, the young man in South Bend may have wished information of a more 
specific nature. He may have been curious to know how hard or how easy it is for a 
male stenographer to get a job, what proportion of them are unemployed, what propor- 
tion actually rise to higher positions, what is the competitive situation. It is just possible 
that he already knew that men sometimes rise from stenographic to executive positions, 
just as they sometimes rise to higher stations from any vocation one might possibly enter. 
If he had this fact in mind and still wanted more information—information which would 
help him decide between stenography and certain other occupations, he went, apparently, 
to the wrong place for advice. For information of that kind one may go to the unspec- 


tacular but careful guidance directors in high schools and colleges; to the men and 
women who operate the government employment agencies and who have learned to look 
reality in the face. He may find even these sources inadequate, for unfortunately we are 
only at the beginning in the development of guidance agencies. A long step toward the 
establishment of effective guidance machinery could be taken, however, if more attention 
were given to sound educational authorities and less to the vaporings of those who peddle 


sweet-sounding but empty platitudes. 





U.S. Foreign Policy 
Is Widely Debated 


Issue May Figure in 1940 Cam- 
paign as Result of Recent 
Action of Congress 


SHARP CLEAVAGE IS NOTED 


Country Divided on Most Effective 
Means of Keeping United States 

Out of European War 
The refusal of the Senate to approve 
the President’s request for changes in the 
Neutrality Act has set the stage for a 
national debate. It is a debate which may 
carry over into 1940, and which will cer- 
tainly be greatly intensified if war should 
break out in Europe this summer or fall. 
The issue involves not only the matter of 
American neutrality, but the whole ques- 
tion of the Roosevelt administration’s for- 
eign policy. 

The background of the controversy may 
be stated as follows: In 1937 Congress 
passed a law designed to promote Ameri- 
can neutrality in time of war. Part of this 
law was made permanent and part of it 
temporary. The permanent features pro- 
vide that whenever the President finds 
that a state of war exists abroad he shall 
make a public declaration of the fact. 
Immediately thereafter, it shall become un- 
lawful for American citizens to sell, di- 
rectly or indirectly, arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to any of the parties in 
conflict. It shall also become unlawful 
for Americans to lend money to belliger- 
ents and they may not travel on belligerent 
vessels. 

The temporary part of the law (which 
expired May 1, 1939) gave the President 
the power to require that any and all goods 
—other than arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war, which are banned com- 
pletely—sold to warring nations should be 
sold on a cash-and-carry basis; that is, the 
title to such goods would have to change 
hands before they could be allowed to 
leave the shores of this nation. The Presi- 
dent could, in addition, forbid American 
ships to carry supplies to belligerents. 


Intent of Congress 


The intention of Congress in passing this 
law was to keep the United States out of 
trouble in the event of another major war. 
It felt that if certain restrictions were 
placed on the activities of American citi- 
zens when other nations are at war, the 
United States would be less likely to be- 
come involved in dangerous disputes and 
difficulties. The experience of the United 
States during the early years of the World 
War served as an object lesson. As is well 
known, after the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the loss of American lives on torpedoed 
ships and the interference with American 
“neutral rights” to trade with belligerents 
aroused the national anger of the United 
States. At the same time foreign loans to 
finance war trade gave Americans an inter- 
est in the war and helped to foster a spirit 
of unneutrality. These factors alone did 
not the United States to enter the 
war, but they played a part and Congress 
desired to prevent a similar situation from 
developing again. Thus the ban on arms 
and loans, the restrictions on the travel of 
individuals, and the authorization given the 
President to place all trade on a cash-and- 
carry basis, and to keep American ships 
out of trouble zones. 

President Roosevelt and the State De- 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Food-Stamp Plan Adopted to Deal 


With Problem of 


HIS week, in Birmingham, Alabama, the 

federal government will begin its fourth 
experiment with what is called the ‘“food- 
stamp” plan. This plan was first put into 
operation on May 16 in Rochester, New 
York: then it has been started in 
Dayton, Ohio, and Seattle, Washington 
If it works out satisfactorily in these ex- 
perimental cities, and others to be selected 
later, it may be tried on a nation-wide 
scale. 


since 


The food-stamp plan is designed to do 
two things—to provide persons on relief 
with more and better food, and to use 
up surpluses of certain farm commodities. 
It works as follows: 

John Jones receives, let us say, $60 a 
month in cash from the WPA. If he 
wishes to do so, he may exchange part of 
his money, perhaps $20, for orange-colored 
stamps put out by the relief office. With 
these stamps, he may purchase $20 worth of 


food at any grocery store 


For each $1 worth of orange stamps 
which Mr. Jones takes, he is given 50 
cents worth of blue stamps; with these 


blue stamps, he can purchase certain kinds 
of foods designated by the Department of 
Agriculture. Thus for his $20, John Jones 
receives $30 worth of groceries 

The grocers who take the stamps in ex- 
change food turn them in to the 
government and are reimbursed for them 
It would seem, then, that the food-stamp 
plan “is costing the government $10 a 
month more to provide relief for the Jones 
family. But in the past, the government’s 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
has spent millions of dollars a year to buy 
up commodities of which there was a 


for 





WIDE WORLO 


IN ACTION 


THE FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


surplus. If the market for cabbages be- 
came glutted, example, the FSCC 
stepped in and bought up enough cabbages 
to keep the price from dropping drastically 
Then it distributed the cabbages to relief 
agencies, which in turn passed them out 
to needy families. 

Grocers were much opposed to this sys- 
tem. They complained that it ruined their 


for 


market for the commodities which were 
being given away by the government. 
And the relief agencies found that fre- 


quently they were swamped with surpluses 
which they could not give away. 

The food-stamp plan is merely another 
—and better, say its 
handling the problem of 
modities. The government 


sponsors—way of 
surplus com- 
can make the 
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Surplus Products 


blue stamps exchangeable for any product 
(at present, beans, butter, eggs, cornmeal 
flour, and citrus fruits are on the list) 
So if the FSCC finds that the market is 
oversupplied with some crop—carrots, for 
example—it adds carrots to the list of 
commodities which may be purchased with 
the blue stamps. Grocers sell more carrots 
ind in turn they buy more from farmers 


who grow them. At least, that is the 
theory on which the food-stamp plan is 
based. 


Grocers approve the plan, because it 
distributes the surplus foods through the 
regular trade channels, and allows retailers 
to make their profit as usual. From the 
relief standpoint, the food-stamp plan is 
said to induce needy families to 
their money more wisely. By requiring the 
Jones family to trade a certain amount of 
its cash for orange stamps (in order to get 
the blue stamps for nothing), the relief 
administration sees to it that the Joneses 
do not skimp on food in order to spend 
money on other things. And the blue 
stamps allow them to purchase items such 


spend 


as grapefruit, which probably have not 
been on the Jones’ menu before. 
The government is proceeding slowly 


with the food-stamp plan, but there are a 
number of officials in Washington who are 
enthusiastic over its possibilities. They be- 
lieve that it may be the answer to an un- 
pleasant situation—hungry people on one 
hand, and food rotting in farmers’ barns 
on the other They hope that the food- 
stamp plan may turn out to be the means 
of supplying the Jones family with apples 
ind milk and cabbages which Farmer Brown 
could sell otherwise 

Of course, critics of the plan point out 
that the government. and consequently the 
taxpayer, the bill. There are some 
people who believe that the government 
should not attempt to carry this burden 
But Congress has sanctioned the general 
idea that something should be done along 
this line, and thus far the food-stamp sys- 
tem seems to be the best way of doing it. 

As we have said, the plan may be tried 
on a nation-wide scale if it works out satis- 
factorily as an experiment. There are 
rumors in Washington, too, that it may be 
applied to surpluses other than food—cot- 
ton, perhaps. By making stamps exchange- 
for certain articles made of cotton, 
the government might be able to reduce the 
surplus of that 
families with 
other necessities. 
sibility at present 


not 


pays 


able 


and 


dresses, 


crop 
shirts, 


supply needy 
sheets, and 
But that is only a pos- 





THE DUTCHMAN 


From “‘Americans’ by Emil Jordan 


Drawn by Edward A 


THE 
Wilson 


IRISHMAN 
W. W. Norton 


Karly Origins of Americans Are 
Uncovered in Outstanding Volume 


HERE is no more fascinating story in 

all history than the settlement of the 
Americas over the period of thousands of 
It is largely a neglected chapter 
history, for whereas books by 
have othe 
relatively little has appeared 
of the continents of 


years 
in world 
the hundred 
civilizations, 
about the settlement 
the Western Hemisphere. It is the purpose 
of Emil Jordan in his “Americans” (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50) 
to fill in many of the gaps which have 
heretofore existed and present a compre- 
‘the peoples who set- 
as his subtitle indicates. 


appeared about 


hensive picture of 
tled the Americas,” 

Mr. Jordan goes back to the great mi- 
grations of peoples who formed the civili- 
zations which had reached pinnacles of 
power and strength before the arrival of 
Columbus. Relatively little is known of 
their origins, but the author examines 
critically the various theories which have 
been expounded with respect to their ori- 
gins. He realizes that the explanation is 
neither conclusive research nor pure im- 
agination, but a combination of both, and 
highly plausible. He regards the earliest 
settlers of America as immigrants. “Ac- 
cording to all historic and archaeological 


evidence, the cradle of mankind was in 
Eurasia. . It seems that Asia was the 
original home. and America a colony set- 


tled later.” 


The earliest settlers of the North Amer- 
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“The Next Peace,” by Graham Hutton. 
The Atlantic, August 1939, pp. 219-231. 

Analyzing Europe's state as one of neither 
peace nor war, this English writer gives his 
ideas on what the next “peace” of Europe may 
be. He believes that if the democracies seek 
a rational understanding with Germany, the 
result can be only a second and more ruinous 
Munich, with the political and economic 
systems of Britain and France gradually adopt- 
ing the same form as that of the Third Reich 
Even in the event of such a miracle as a gen- 
eral disarmament conference, Mr. Hutton be- 
lieves that the economic effects of demobilizing 
millions of men would throw many countries 
into a panic. In case of actual warfare between 
the democracies and Germany, he sees a kind 
of peace which will probably result in totali- 
tarian government everywhere. 


“Danzig—the Tinderbox of Europe,” 
by Henry Albert Phillips. Travel, 
August 1939, pp. 28-29, 43. 


4 long history of conflict between the 
German and the Polish peoples, combined with 
its strategic position, makes Danzig the most 
dangerous spot in Europe, according to Mr. 
Phillips. In this article he gives the historical 
background of the conflict over Danzig, out- 
lines the difficulties that have arisen as a re- 
sult of its “free” status, and warns us that 
“when the Danzig pot boils over it may scald 
the whole civilized world.” 


“Youth Goes to the Holy Land,” by 
Julietta K. Arthur. 
pp. 443-444. 

This article gives a good picture of the 
way 4.700 young Jewish refugees have been 


Asia, August 1939, 


transplanted from their insecure European 
backgrounds to a safe and useful life in 
Palestine. The writer describes the way they 
are trained to begin their new life and states 
that 78 per cent of those brought to these 
children’s cooperatives have chosen to settle 
permanently on the land. She suggests that 
this colony might serve as an example of what 
could be done for refugee children all over the 
world 


“The Coughlin Terror,” by James 
Wechsler. The Nation, July 22, 1939, pp. 
92-97. 


New York City. reports this writer, is being 
overrun by terroristic followers of Father 
Coughlin who are trying to start an anti- 
Jewish campaign all over the country. This 
article gives incidents that illustrate in- 
creased anti-Jewish demonstrations, and the 
writer fears that New York is being used as a 
laboratory for a carefully developed fascist 
experiment 


“After Huey Long, the Deluge,” by 
Raymond Daniell. New York Times Mag- 
azine, July 16, 1939, pp. 3, 21. 

Mr. Daniell’s article tells the story of 
powerful political machine that took over 
the wealthy state of Louisiana under the 
leadership of Huey Long and continued under 
his successors. For the first time, he writes, 
the machine is now open to public attack on 
a national scale. Mr. Daniell evidently be- 
lieves that the situation in Louisiana is im- 
portant because it gives a good indication of 
what might happen in other parts of the 
United States under leaders as_ dictator- 
minded as the late Mr. Long. 


the 


ican continent, according to the author's 
conclusions which are based upon archaeo 


logical research, settled in the Ohio valley, 


their centers of population located in 
much the same regions as our cities of 
today. We know little of these prehis- 


toric people. except that they were mound 
builders, driven by fear or religious faith 
and that agriculture was their main pursuit 
Some of the most interesting chapters of 
the book are devoted to the 
which flourished in Mexico before the ar- 
rival of the white man. “While in Europe 
the Roman Empire was decaying and 
breaking down under the blows of the Ger- 
manic invaders, while famines and frequent 
wars raged, while art was destroyed and 
forgotten and the highly developed financial 
system of the Romans was being replaced 
by a primitive barter trade—during these 
dark ages, the Mava. an American Indian, 
built his proud cities. developed a written 
language, and set up a correct calendar 
system with a solar vear of 365 days.” 
But the same destructive forces which 
hastened the fall of the Roman Empire 
eventually undermined the Mayan civili- 


civilizations 


zation. The warlike Toltecs invaded their 
cities and made them a subject people 
When the Spanish arrived, “they found 
many of the once-famous cities in ruins 


the country in sedition. and the tribes in a 
state of mutual hatred.” 

The significance of the discovery of 
America is fully appreciated by the author 
“The opening of America’s eastern gates 
to White Man was carefully timed.” he 
writes, and then goes on to describe 


many 

of the conditions existing at the time 
When Columbus discovered the New World 
in 1492, no immediate need for large new 


lands existed; but approximately a hundred 
and fifty years were allowed to the navigator 
and the explorer, the conqueror and adven- 
turer to search for harbors and rivers, to 
draw maps, stake claims, and set up a rough 
political organization. After this task was 
finished, the New World was ready for a 
great immigration of colonists, settlers, and 
farmers. It offered a haven and refuge to the 
masses of the Old World when the need for 
such a haven was imperative. For strangely 
enough, the opening of the Western Hemi 
sphere coincided with the downfall of the 
common man in Europe, with an all-time low 
of his physical and material resources, his 
life and thought. . . . The picture of Europe's 
simple folk was gloomy beyond description 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
The Thirty Years’ War, in which every major 
nation took part, had devastated the heart of 
Europe. Poverty and misery prevailed 
among the masses to a degree that even the 
Middle Ages had not witnessed. 


The opening up of the Americas to the 
white man constituted one of the greatest 
experiments in the history of mankind. Its 
final outcome is by no means clear, even 
in the twentieth century. But the origins 
of the people in whose hands responsibility 
for the experiment has been placed is 
as interesting a chapter in world history 
as has ever been written. “Americans” is 
a book which should fire the imagination 
of all. 
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Issue Over U. S. Foreign Policy 
Likely to Carry Over to 1940 


(Concluded from page 1) 


partment accepted this law without en- 
thusiasm. It cannot be doubted that they 
wert sincere as Congress in their wish 


to keep this country out of another war, 
but they were not convinced that the law 
was wise nor that it would accomplish the 
desired results. For one thing, it sought in 
advance of any war to direct the course of 
action which the President should take, 
thereby hindering his conduct of foreign 
relations—a prerogative which American 
Presidents have always defended 


Encouraging Aggression? 


Another objection, which grew into con- 
viction with the passing of time, was that 
the law made it difficult for the United 
States to use its influence in behalf of 
promising to lay an arms em- 

belligerents, it was held to 
weaker nations of the assur- 
ance that they could secure American arms 
if forced into war by stronger nations 
The act regarded as a possible en- 
couragement to aggression abroad, and 
hence dangerous for the United States since 
the outbreak of another large war would 
threaten to involve us regardless of legisla- 
tion protect us. The surest 
hope of keeping this nation out of war, it 
was argued. lies in continued international 
Any action on the part of the 
United States which bolster the 
cause of world peace is contrary to its own 


peace By 
bargo on all 


deprive the 


Was 


enacted to 


peace 
does not 
best interests 

Opponents of a rigid neutrality law were 
strengthened in their arguments by the de- 
velopment of war in the Far East. Had 
the Neutrality Act been applied against 
Chine and Japan it would have placed 
China at a much greater disadvantage than 
Japan because she stood in greater need of 
arms. It se happened that the President 
was able to take advantage of a loophole 
and prevent its coming into 
Neither Japan nor China ever form- 
ally declared war so the President did not 
have to find that a state of war existed. 
It was a subterfuge, but American 
sympathies were almost unanimously with 
the Chinese. few objections were raised. 

In the eyes of the administration and of 
those who share its views. then, the Neu- 
trality Act as written in 1937 was not in 
all respects good law features. 
such as the authority granted to the Presi- 
dent to pla 


in the law 
force 


since 


Some 


the sale of all goods to bellig- 











ALL RIGHT IF IT DOESN’T RAIN 


FITZGERALD IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 





erents on a_ cash-and-carry basis, and 
authority granted him to keep American 
citizens and American ships out of danger 
zones, were generally approved. They were 
measures giving the President additional 
powers which he could use in time of war 
for the purpose of keeping Americans out 
of trouble. The ban on loans was likewise 
approved largely because loans made in the 
last war are still in default. However, the 
mandatory arms embargo was opposed as 
unwise and possibly dangerous. 

Many, therefore, were eager to see the 
law changed at this session of Congress. 
It was recognized that expiration of the 
temporary part of the Neutrality Act on 
May 1 would leave little more than the 
provisions for arms and loans embargoes 
on the statute books. The more widely 
approved features of the law were sched- 
uled to expire automatically. 


Proposal for Revision 


The administration, however, did not act 
early in the session to bring about revision 
of the act. Had it done so, defeat might 
have been avoided because then the prob- 
lem could have considered on its 
merits and in an atmosphere of calm. But 
it was not until May 27 that Secretary of 
State Hull sent Congress his recommenda- 
tions for a new act. Only then did he ask 
for repeal of the arms embargo, offering 
as a substitute measures which would keep 
American ships and American citizens out 
of combat areas, which would place Amer- 
ican trade—including arms trade—on a 
cash-and-carry basis, and which would con- 
tinue the ban on loans to belligerents. 

At the same time the President became 
suddenly insistent that action be taken be- 
fore the end of the session. It was learned 
that he considered repeal of the arms em- 
bargo because he regarded the 
embargo as an encouragement to Hitler and 
Mussolini. Repeal would tell the dictators 
that American arms would be available to 
Great Britain and France in the event of 
conflict in Europe. It might cause them to 
hesitate further before striking. 

The President wanted to have an addi- 
tional weapon to use in behalf of peace, 
because he feared the outbreak of war this 
summer or in the fall. But he got no- 
where in Congress. The House approved 
the Hull proposals but tacked on the un- 
wanted arms embargo. The Senate decided 
to postpone the whole issue until 
the next 


been 


essential 


session of Congress 


Larger Conflicts 


What happened was that the 
problem of neutrality revision be- 
came engulfed by other conflicts. 
On the one hand, isolationists 
who disapprove of the President’s 
policy of lending aid and encour- 
igement to Great Britain and 
France against Germany and 
Italy. saw an opportunity to hand 
a setback to the administration. 
They did not want to do anything 
which would give the President 
additional power to take sides in 


the European struggle. They 
wanted to discourage him from 
further interference by forcing 


him to accept defeat on an issue 
of foreign policy which the Presi- 
dent had built up to importance. 
On the other hand, there were 
those who, through considerations 
of party or private politics, were 
glad of any chance to strike a 
blow at the President. The com- 
bination of forces was too much 
for the administration. 

The Neutrality Act may be re- 
vised when Congress meets again 
in January, but the importance 
of the matter lies in what may 
happen between now and Janu- 
ary. President Roosevelt, basing 
his information on _ confidential 
reports received from abroad by 
the State Department, believes 
that the outbreak of a European 
war within the next few months 





is an alarming possibility. He 
thinks that the United States 
could help to prevent that war— 
and consequently guard itself 
against becoming involved—by 
making it clear to Germany and 
Italy that American arms would 
be at the disposal of Great Britain 
and France. He fears that the 
dictators will interpret America’s 
failure to revise her Neutrality 
Act as a sign that the people of 
this country will refuse to sup- 
port a policy of lending aid to the 
democracies. 


But the isolationists do not 
take the President’s fears seri- 
ously. They do not think war 


will break out between now and 
January, and they see no need to 
consider revision of the Neutral- 
ity Act before then. They are 
convinced that events will prove 
them right, and meanwhile they 
consider it important that the 
arms embargo—as a restraint on 
the President—be -retained. They 
believe that the President, in his 
eagerness to support Britain and 
France, may endanger the safety 
of the United States if permitted 
too much freedom in the field of 
foreign policy. 

The real issue, then, is not so 
much over the details of neutral- 
ity legislation as over the broader 
question of foreign policy. At 
the bottom of it all we find this 
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question: How far should the 
United States go in supporting 
and giving aid to the British and 
French against the 
and Italian dictatorships? The arms em- 
bargo has become the battleground on 
which the fight over this central issue is 
being waged. Its chief importance is as a 
symbol of victory for one side or for the 
other. 


democracies German 


If War Should Break? 


This is not to say that neutrality legis- 
lation in itself is of ne consequence. If 
war should break out tomorrow, it would 
immediately become a subject of grave mo- 
ment. The United States would then find 
itself in this position: It would have on 
the books a law providing for an immedi- 
ate and automatic embargo on arms, am- 
munitions, and implements of war to all 
belligerents. The law would also provide 
for an embargo on loans, and for the pro- 
hibition of American travel on belligerent 
vessels. It would not, however, prevent 
American ships from carrying goods to 
nations at war, nor would it require that 
all title to goods sold to belligerents be 
transferred to them leaving these 
shores. American ships carrying American 
goods could venture into the various com- 
bat zones. 


before 


It is not to be expected; however, that 
this situation would long endure. The 
President would undoubtedly summon Con- 
gress into special session to consider re- 
vision of the present law. He might, in 
the meantime, find it possible to avoid 
placing the law in effect by taking advan- 
tage of one or more loopholes which exist 
in the present act. 

Congress would most likely place limits 
on the movement of American ships and 
place the sale of goods on a cash-and-carry 
basis. Whether it would repeal the arms 
embargo clause is a question which would 
probably be decided by the weight of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Few people will disagree with the state- 
ment that it will be impossible for the 
United States to maintain complete and 
strict neutrality in time of a major Euro- 
pean war. One way or another American 
supplies will find their way across the At- 
lantic, and the bulk of those supplies will 
go to Great Britain and France because 
they are in a geographical and military 
position to obtain them while Germany 
and Italy are not. It is true that the sale 
of arms and munitions may be banned, but 
it is conceivable that branch factories 
could be established by American firms in 
such neighboring countries as Canada and 
Mexico. 

The best that Congress could do would 


A FAIR QUESTION 
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be to give the President the power to regu- 
late trade with belligerents, and to keep 
as many American citizens and as much 
American property as possible out of 
troubled areas. If this could be done— 
and whether it could be done remains to 
be seen—it would help to keep the Ameri- 
can people trem becoming stirred up over 
issues of secondary importance. Few will 
dissent from the proposition that if we 
decide to enter another European war it 
must be because we are convinced that we 
have a real and vital stake in the outcome 
of that war. When the time for decision 
comes this should be clearly fixed in the 
public mind and it should not be clouded 
by disputes over rights to trade and over 
the loss of a few American lives in the 
regions of battle. 


REFUGEES AGAIN 


The fate of 850,000 German Jews— 
crushed and harried by Nazi measures—is 
somewhat nearer a solution than a year 
ago, when the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees was organized in France. 
This agency has had a hand in helping 
about 140,000 of these people leave Ger- 
many for homes in other countries. But 
even those who have fled Nazi oppression 
are not permanently settled. Excepting 
the ones living with relatives, they are 
established in temporary camps, waiting to 
learn whether they can begin life again in 
Palestine, British Guiana, or the Philip- 
pines. Their plight would not be so severe 
had they been permitted to bring money 
or property from Germany. Stripped of 
all possessions they were driven out, sub- 
ject to the mercy of the governments of 
foreign nations. 

Left behind, the rest of the 850,000 are 
just as anxious to escape German control. 
Most of them will have to wait until the 
intergovernmental committee tackles a 
workable plan for rehabilitating them else- 
where. In September this problem will be 
discussed at a White House conference, to 
which President Roosevelt has invited a 
number of the committee members. It is 
likely that they will examine the possibili- 
ties of having sympathetic countries allot 
government funds for establishing Jewish 
colonies. This money would be added to 
the donations made voluntarily through 
charitable organizations. The committee 
must also find lands in habitable areas to 
which the refugees may go. This is per- 
haps the most important problem to be 
solved before widespread relief can be 
given to the refugees. 
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Scene on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange as the market staged its first spectacular rise since the slump 
of last spring. 
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The Hatch Léll 


An act “to prevent 
activities” was sent to the 





pernicious _ political 
President's desk last 
week after having passed both the House 
and the Senate by sizable majorities. It was 
called the Hatch bill, since Hatch 
of New Mexico its principal sponsor. 
In brief, the bill is intended to take politics 
out of relief prevent federal em- 
ployees from taking part in nominating con- 
ventions and political campaigns. 

The Hatch bill makes it unlawful for any 
person to promise jobs in return for political 
support, for any person to “deprive, attempt 
to deprive, or threaten to deprive” any person 
of work relief, and for any person to solicit 


Senator 
was 


and to 


or receive “any assessment, subscription, or 
contribution for any political purpose” from 
persons on relief or entitled to relief. Also, 


it prohibits any person employed in the execu- 
tive branch of the federal government from 
using “his official authority or influence” 




















DOWN THE HATCH 
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in elections, and it says that no such em- 
ployee ‘shall take any active part in political 
management or in political campaigns.” 

The bill goes on to provide penalties of 
not more than a $1,000 fine and a year’s 
imprisonment for violation of its provisions, 
and to prohibit any person who has “mem- 
bership in any political party or organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our con- 
stitutional form of government” from being 
employed by the federal government. 

As this is written, President Roosevelt has 
not signed the Hatch bill. It is almost cer- 
tain that he will do so, however, since the 
bill is widely regarded a step forward in 
the cleaning up of politics. Furthermore, 
the President stated when the bill was first 
introduced that he approved it in principle. 

But some observers believe that the bill 
weuld be a serious handicap to the President 


third term, and for 


has been 


if he should try for a 
that reason its hailed as a 
“rebuff” for him. which nom- 
inate presidential candidates are usually made 
up largely of office holders, but under the 
terms of the Hatch bill, such persons would 
be barred from taking part in the conven- 
tions. According to Joseph Alsop and Robert 
Kintner, columnists for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, “that fact, and not any 
deep concern about ‘clean government,’ was 
what was really in the minds of most of the 
men who whooped through the Hatch bill.” 

There are other angles to the Hatch bill 
too. Raymond Clapper, correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, writes: “The 
Hatch bill opens the way now to bring 
thousands of jobs into permanent Civil Service 
status where they should be.’ He argues that 
will more willing to put 
federal jobs under Civil Service control, since 
longer be possible for political 
jobs to reward deserv- 


passage 


Conventions 


Congress now be 
it will no 
candidates to use those 


ing party workers. 


ADR and Big jim 

Lights burned late last Sunday night in the 
library of President Roosevelt's Hyde Park 
home, for the President was entertaining an 
old friend—Postmaster General James A 
Farley, the man who handled the Roosevelt 
campaigns in 1932 and 1936 

Reporters would give a great deal to know 
what said by the men as they 
chatted through the long evening. There has 
been much speculation lately concerning the 
relations between the President and Mr. 
Farley. The latter has always been intensely 
loyal his “boss.” But in recent months it 
has been rumored that they are not so 
friendly, that Mr. Farley disapproves of 
some things the President has done, and that 
he might not support the President in a 
third-term attempt. 

How much of this is fact and how much is 
pure fabrication, no one but the President and 
Mr. Farley can say—and they are not talking. 
After the Hyde Park visit, the two men met 
the press together. The President told re- 
porters that if he were writing a story of what 
had happened, it would be uninteresting and 
devoid of news, because nothing noteworthy 
had taken place. He and Mr. Farley had 
merely continued the long series of con- 
versations which they have had since 1928. 

Later in the week, the postmaster general 
sailed for Europe. The President returned 
to Washington Tuesday morning; he plans to 
stay in the capital until after Congress ad- 
journs. He will spend several days at Hyde 
Park before he boards the new navy cruiser 


was two 


Tuscaloosa for a voyage off Nova Scotia. 
In September he will go west, to the San 
Francisco Golden Gate Exposition and on 


up to Seattle. 


Wp A Controversy 


Because Congress voted only $1,477,000,- 
000 to provide relief during the 12 months 
which began in July, the number of persons on 
WPA is gradually being reduced. At present, 
about 2,600,000 men and women are employed 
by the WPA. In order to stay within its 
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budget, it is estimated that the WPA will have 
to cut that number to 1,800,000 in September 

The most vigorous protest against reducing 
the WPA rolls has come from the United 
States Conference of Mayors, which sent a 
report on the relief situation to each member 
of Congress. According to the mayors, the na- 
tion’s cities will not be able to take care of 
all those dropped by the WPA. They sec- 
onded President Roosevelt’s statement that 
unless more money is provided for the WPA, 
the present relief act will “work definite hard- 
ship and inequality on more than two million 
American citizens—about eight million if we 
count in their families.” 

But with Congress straining at the leash, 
eager to get away from the sweltering Wash- 
ington heat and the press of legislative duties, 
seem likely that any changes will 
WPA will probably continue as it 
least, when the pressure 


it does not 
be made. 
is until January, at 


may become great enough to force Congress 
to act 
Celestial Visit 

Last week the planet Mars was closer to 


the earth than it has been for 15 years, and 
closer than it will be any time during the 
next 17 years. Of course, it was still some 
36,000.000 miles away, so it is not likely that 
most people noticed anything unusual in the 
heavens. But to astronomers, the occasion 
was of great interest. They took advantage 
of Mars’ “nearness” to turn their telescopes 
on the planet in an effort to learn more about 
it. The most absorbing question of all was: 
Is there life on Mars, and if so, what kind? 

Most authorities are agreed that if life does 
exist on Mars, it is not in an advanced stage. 
Reporting the opinion of one expert, the As- 
sociated Press wrote: 


An honest Chamber of Commerce bulletin 
from Mars would have to read—'Settle on Mars, 
one of the first heavenly bodies to cool off after 
the creation. We have practically no water, 
practically no oxygen in our atmosphere. The 
oxygen has gone into the rocks, and much of our 
country is covered with fine red dust, caused by 
the oxidation of our iron deposits. The dust 
doesn’t stay put, however, because we have winds 
of gale force almost all the time, caused by rapid 
changes in our temperature which ranges from 
30 to 80 degrees at noontime, but falls to 100 
degrees below zero at night 

“We have no twilight, and no 
daytime sky is no brighter than twilight on 
earth, but there’s every chance of romance here. 
We have two nice moons, one of which remains 
132 hours above the horizon. Our nearer moon, 
Phobos, is as close to us as New York is to 
Los Angeles on earth. And, if you like eclipses, 
they are a dime a dozen up here. We have 
as many as 1,000 of them each year. Come, 
spend a year with us. You'll have plenty of 
time to look around, because our year has 687 
days. And girls, if you happen to weigh about 
200 pounds, you'll find life can be beautiful on 
Mars, because here you'll weigh less than 80.” 


“Splending”’ 

Now that the Hatch bill and the neutrality 
issue have been disposed of, the chief item 
before Congress is the Works Financing Act, 
which would authorize the government to 
make loans of $2,490,000,000 for various 
kinds of projects. This act has come to be 
called the ‘“‘splending” bill—a corruption of 
the term “spending-lending program” by which 
it was first known. 

President Roosevelt has urged Congress to 
pass the “splending” bill because he feels it 
would do much to stimulate business. It has 
been estimated that the whole program would 
bring about the employment of 500,000 work- 
ers within the next year. Supporters of the 
bill point out that all the projects are self- 
liquidating; that is, the money is lent by the 
federal government, and will someday be 
returned to the Treasury. Thus, they argue, 
the “splending” bill will not really add to the 
national debt. 

But those who oppose the bill are not 
so easily convinced. Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, one of its sharpest critics, charges that 
the projects are “untried and impractical,” 
and that very little of the money will ever 
be returned. 


dawn Our 


now stands, the bill increases the 


oil of the Export-Import Bank from 


$100.000.000 to $200.000.000 It ilso au 
thorizes the Reconstruction Finance (Cop 
poration to raise $2.390,000.000. which woy) 
be divided as follows: $500.000.00% for the 


Public Roads Administration for the cop. 
struction of toll roads and bridges $350. 
000.000 for the Public Works Administratio 


to carry on its regular program: $350,000.09 





for the RFC itself to finance new railroad 
equipment ; $500,000,000 for the Rural Eler. 
trification Administration’s regular activities 
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$600.000.000 for the Department of Agricul. 
ture to make loans to tenants and _share- 
croppers so that they might purchase farms 
and $90,000,000 for the Department of the 
Interior to use in reclaiming land. But 
these items will probably be changed dras- 
tically by the time the bill gets through the 
Senate and the House—if it does. 


Low-Cost Housing 


Many a family has been delighted with the 
clean, cheery surroundings of a new. low-cost 
housing project. Contrasted with the dismal 
rooms which they have left. their new home 
strikes an optimistic tone. Yet housing au- 
thorities have discovered that the tenants 
often do not know how. or cannot afford, to 
furnish their rooms tastefully. Old furniture 
unpainted and unrepaired. dulls the pleasure 


of living in new quarters. Buying too expen- 
sive furniture often leaves the purchaser worse 
off than if he had from his 
former home. 

To help out their tenants. housing officials 
in Detroit and Minneapolis arranged the dis- 
play of several furnished units in projects 
Only a few, inexpensive articles of new furni- 
ture went into the rooms. For the rest, they 


never moved 


used reconditioned second-hand furniture and 
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er of homemade pieces. The latter 
were included to show the type of articles 
which man might construct in his spare 
time. When the display rooms were opened 
for inspection, guides were on hand to answer 


uestions. The officials hope that the result 
will be to help the tenants plan pleasant room 


nteriors without going to great expense 
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GOD BLESS AMERICA 
ANNING IN PHOENIX ARIZONA) REPUBLIC 
historical events. A new series, recently an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department, will 
from this tradition by portraying 35 
Americans who were outstanding in arts and 
Among the group are Mark Twain 


depart 


sciences 


ind Louisa May Alcott, authors; Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and Walt Whitman, 
poets; James A. Whistler and Frederic Rem- 
ington, artists; Horace Mann and Booker T. 


Washington, educators; Alexander Graham 
Bell and Eli Whitney, inventors; John Philip 
Sousa and Victor Herbert, composers; and 
Luther Burbank and Walter Reed. scientists. 

These, and 21 others, will be honored by 
the issuance of individual stamps. all in the 
smaller denominations which are most fre- 
quently used. It will be at least a year be- 
fore the entire set is put on sale 


Notes in Brief 


Drought hand on several 


Farm crops and 


has laid a 
eastern states this summer. 


heavy 


pastureland in New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut. New Jersey. Massachusetts, and Ver- 
mont are suffering from a lack of moisture. 


There has been less than one-sixth the normal 
amount of rainfall in most of this region. .. . 
The violent dispute between mine owners and 
miners in Harlan County, Kentucky, has fi- 
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he Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


nally been brought to an end contract 
between the owners and the U ke Mine 
Workers was signed recently, stopping a strike 
which had dragged itself out since May. 

rhe Post Office Department turned in a surplus 
of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year which ended 
June 30. Receipts for the $17,- 
000,000 more than for the 
ous, and a new record was set 


year were 
12 months previ- 
The Senate 
has decided to drop the proposal to put an 
embargo on the sale of war supplies to Japan 
made after Secretary Hull 
suggested that it would be better to wait until 
the next session of Congress to consider such 
action 


This decision was 
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Japanese Gain 

When Prime Minister Chamberlain told an 
uneasy House of Commons last week that 
“His Majesty’s Government recognizes the ac- 
tual situation in China and that the 
Japanese forces in China have special require- 
ments for the purpose of safeguarding their 
security,” it was generally accepted as 
evidence that Japan had won another round 
in her fight in the Far East 

The statement was admittedly ambiguous, 
and it will remain for the future to determine 
just how it will be interpreted by the two 
governments involved, but. it settle to 











own 


does 


some extent the present tense relations be- 
tween the two countries. 
For the last few weeks, Japanese sentries 


blockaded the British concession at 
They have searched British sub- 
jects, and forbidden the transportation of 
foodstuffs. They were forced to adopt this 
action, Japanese army officers said, because 
generally the British were aiding China, and 
specifically because the Britains had refused 
to hand over four alleged Chinese murderers, 
who had taken refuge in the British Conces- 
sion. When the situation became acute, 
Britain announced that she was willing to dis- 
cuss the case of the fugitives, while Japan 
said that any basis for agreement would have 
to rest upon the whole status of the unde- 
clared war. When the prime minister issued 
his statement last week, it was recognized that 
the broad basis had been accepted. The case 
of the four fugitives is yet to be discussed. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain denied that 
the statement meant that Britain would 
change its policy in China, but the Japanese 
press hailed it as evidence of the granting of 
long-awaited belligerent rights. As the New 
York Times appraised the situation in the Far 
East in the light of this recent development: 

As it is, by the British concession to their 
“need” as warmakers, the Japanese are enjoying 
the best of both worlds. As a nation at peace 
they can buy the implements of war freely in a 
country [the United States] which has highly 
resolved not to arm nations at war; as a nation 
at war, occupying the territory of another nation, 
they are protected in suppressing within that 
territory whatever “will obstruct them or benefit 
their enemy.” 


Ambitious Program 

Situated off the toe of the Italian boot 
which juts into the Mediterranean Sea is the 
island of Sicily. Although it has a population 
of almost 4,090,000 people, one-fifth of the 
9.935 square miles which comprise it is owned 
by slightly more than 1,000 individuals. The 
result has been a great disparity of wealth. 
The majority of the inhabitants are peasants, 
illiterate and poor, living in crowded, unsani- 
tary villages. In 1919, and again in 1920, 
some of these peasants revolted and roved 
through the area taking possession of unculti- 
vated estates. The uprisings died down within 
a few months, but conditions on the island 
have grown steadily worse. 

A possible solution to the problem of Sicily 
is seen now as Mussolini has announced an 
extensive program of public improvements. 
Under the proposed plan, more than $100,- 
000,000 will be spent within the next 10 years. 


have 
Tientsin. 
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Some of the 30,000 British youths, 


Peasants will be transferred from their vil- 
lages to their own land. At least 20,000 new 
houses will be scattered over 1,250,000 
One of the chief problems of Sicilian agricul- 
ture has been lack of water, so an extensive 
irrigation plan, utilizing the old Roman system 
of great reservoirs, will be adopted. A _ net- 
work of roads will be built. Nominally the 
large estates will remain in the hands of the 
large owners, but they will be compelled to 
“cooperate.” 

The most Italians predict that 
the program—one of the most ambitious ever 
attempted under the Fascist regime—will have 
a revolutionary effect. New crops will be 
introduced to supplement the present concen- 
tration upon grain and beans. The popula- 
tion, it is said, will be doubled, and the tri- 


acres 


optimistic 


angular island, according to Mussolini, will 
become “one of the earth’s richest countries.” 
While the Sicilian farmer will no doubt be 


aided if the program is successful, the Italian 
papers were quick to point out that the 
strength of the Italian empire will be likewise 
increased. 


Fifiy, Acres of Land 


Almost a third of a century ago, the agrarian 
revolution was started in Mexico by President 
Francisco Madero. The chief feature of this 
movement—the distribution of land to peas- 
ants—has been considerably speeded up dur- 
ing the last five President Lazaro 
Cardenas. Under his administration, 37,000.- 
000 acres have been expropriated and divided 
among the peasants on a communal basis, as 
compared to only 20,000,000 during the pre- 
ceding 20-odd years. 

That Cardenas plans no retreat from this 
policy was indicated recently when he said 
that his goal would not have been reached 
until each peasant in Mexico had received 
about 50 acres of land. Since there are about 
3,000,000 peasant families (it is assumed that 
Cardenas meant families and not individuals ) 
the program would call for the distribution 
of 150,000,000 acres, of which 57 million have 
been distributed so far 


years by 


In addition to the distribution, Cardenas 
promised that the government would aid in 
the introduction of irrigations and modern 
methods of agriculture, and extend necessary 
financial credit to farmers. It was believed by 
some that the president included the promise 
of credit as a result of the prevalent criticism 
that the peasants have merely changed 


masters. Formerly, it is said, they were un- 
der the control of the landlords, but now 
they are under the control of the banks. 


Appeasement Dead? 


Robert S. Hudson is a wealthy member of 
the British government. He is not an im- 
portant enough figure to be a member of the 
cabinet, but as secretary of the Department 
of Overseas Trade, he holds a responsible 
post. Recently Secretary Hudson found him- 
self in the limelight as the center of a political 
storm over Britain’s foreign policy. 

Since German troops marched into Czecho- 
Slovakia, the British government has an- 
nounced that it had abandoned a policy of 
appeasement. But. from time to time, there 


who were babies at the end of the World War, 
of military training 


receiving equipment for their period 


have been rumors that the policy of 
sions was to be When Dr 

Mohlthat, German economic visited 
Britain this month, there were numerous re- 
ports that a huge loan was to be offered the 
Reich in return for a promise of a peaceful 
settlement of international problems. These 
reports grew so loud that Hudson finally an- 
nounced that he and Mohlthat had discussed 
a possible loan as a means of bettering Anglo- 
German relations. This created such a furore 


conces- 
revived Helmuth 


adviser 


that Prime Minister Chamberlain was forced 
to explain that the talks were “personal,” and 
not connected with the government fe dis- 


counted their importance. but did not con- 
demn them, merely censuring the undue pub- 
licity they had received 

It appeared likely that the political storm 
would blow over, but in some quarters. espe- 
cially in France, there were fears that the 
appeasement policy might be revived at any 


time the Conservative British government 
thought opportune. 
Eating 4 ‘Treason 

Until recently German officials have scoffed 


at the foreign economists who predicted that 
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the Reich 
straits. The 


Was approaching dire financial 
Nazi leaders, though still ready 
to attack critical outsiders, are nevertheless 
beginning to admit the existence of serious 
shortages. With money being poured at an 
unslackening pace into the production of war 
machines and supplies. the Germans are be- 
ing admonished to take up several more 
notches in their already tight belts 

Their public health director recently said 
that Germans eat too much meat, bake an 
unnecessary amount of pastry, and drink too 
much beer. ‘“Overindulgence in eating,’ he 
said, ‘‘constitutes a form of treason.” The 
government thus hopes to divert some of the 
money spent for foods into other channels, 
such as the purchase of coal and iron from 
abroad to add to the output of German mines. 
Labor is also being forced into service to key 
up the domestic mine production. 
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MOTHER, IF I’D A'’BEEN 
Presipenr L’D A’SAID 
THE VERY SAME THING! 











“SO SAY WE ALL OF US” 
This wortime cartoon from ‘‘The Cleveland Leader” reflects the tradition that the President speaks for the nation 
on matters of foreign policy 
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The President, Congress, and Foreign Affairs 


HE conflict between President Roose- 

velt and Congress over American foreign 
policy. which reached its climax recently 
in the defeat of the President’s neutrality 
program, raises a question of fundamental 
constitutional importance. Mr. Roosevelt 
is not the first American President to lock 
horns with Congress over the question of 
foreign policy. Nearly every President, 
from George Washington to the present oc- 
cupant of the White House, has had similar 
disputes over the question of foreign policy. 
Some of George 
Washington's fiercest 
debates with Congress 
were over this very 
issue 

Unlike most other 
countries, where the 
initiative and respon- 
sibility for the con- 
duct of foreign re- 
lations and the for- 
mulation of foreign 
policy lie with the 
branch of 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 
executive 
the government, the United States has a 
system of divided responsibility. The sys 
tem of checks and balances so carefully 
worked out by the American Constitution 
for domestic affairs applies equally to for- 
eign relations and foreign policy. The 
authority of the chief executive in handling 
foreign matters is great, but in nearly every 
instance there are checks upon this power 
which the legislative branch may impose 
For example, the initiative for negotiating 
treaties lies with the President and _ his 
representatives abroad; but no treaty may 
be put into effect until it has been voted 
for by two-thirds of the members of the 
Senate, and most treaties remain dead let- 
ters unless the House concurs in legislation 
carrying out their provisions 


Cross Purposes 


The principal source of friction —be- 
tween Congress and the President on for- 
eign policy arises largely from the fact 
that the two branches of the government 
frequently work at cross purposes. The 
formulation of basic policy naturally be- 
longs largely to the President and his ad- 
visers, for, as the Supreme Court has re- 
cently declared, “in this vast external realm, 
with its important, complicated, delicate, 
and manifold problems, the President alone 
has the power to speak or listen as a repre- 
sentative of the nation.” However. it is 
one thing to formulate a policy, and quite 
another to carry it out. The President and 
his secretary of state may enunciate a 
policy, only to find that they cannot carry 
it out because of a hostile Congress. 

Time and again in recent history, the 
foreign policy of American administrations 
has been wrecked by opposition from the 


legislature. The most conspicuous example 
is the crushing defeat dealt to Woodrow 
Wilson in his fight for ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty and American participa- 
tion in the League of Nations.- The very 
basis of his foreign policy was the new in- 
ternationalism embodied in the League of 
Nations. He had carried the nation into 
the war in the hope that a new world 
order would emerge He had been the 
prime mover in the peace conference, and 
vet when he returned to the United States 
to win approval for what he had done, he 
was unable to commit the country to his 
program because a recalcitrant Senate re- 
fused to place its stamp of approval upon 
the treaty which had been negotiated 
Frequently, American Presidents have 
sought to circumvent the limitations upon 
their conduct of foreign relations by various 
They have accomplished their 
purposes by joint resolutions passed by both 
houses of Congress rather than by a treaty 
which requires a two-thirds majority. Thus 
when the Senate rejected a treaty calling 
for the annexation of Texas, a_ similar 
result was achieved by a joint resolution 
The same method was used in 1898 in 
connection with the 
Hawaiian Islands 


devices. 


acquisition of the 


War-Making Powers 


Even in the matter of making war upon 
foreign nations, authority is divided be- 
tween the two branches of the government 
The nature of relations with foreign coun 
tries is determined to a large extent by the 
acts of the President. He may make war 
inevitable by the manner in which these 
relations are conducted. He may break 
off diplomatic relations; as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces, he may resort 
to measures of a warlike nature, thus mak- 
ing a formal declaration of war inevitable 
Yet, the final authority for declaring war 
Similarly, Con- 
gress may force the President’s hand, as 
it did Madison’s and McKinley's 

It should be pointed out that many of 
the very bases of American foreign policy, 
such as nonentanglement in European af- 
fairs and the Monroe Doctrine, were the 
result of exclusive executive action, un- 
accompanied by congressional approval. 
More often than not, however, the effective- 
ness of American policy has largely been 
nullified by conflicts between the President 
and Congress, such as the one which now 
divides Mr. Roosevelt and the present 
Congress. It has been suggested that 
since, under the Constitution, authority and 
responsibility for foreign policy are divided. 
a device whereby the two branches could 
cooperate should be worked out. Such 
cooperation might result from greater con- 
sultation between the two branches on 
foreign policy 


is vested in the Congress. 





| Personalities in the News | 








EFORE Hitler moves to take over a 
pier e of territory he sends out an ad- 
vance leader who surveys the problem 
develops a Nazi organization in the coveted 
region, and sows the seeds of propaganda 
to produce a harvest for reaping by Ger- 
man troops. When the time 
bewildered people hauls down the native 
flag. installs Nazi emblems. and submits to 
German rule. In Austria, for instance 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart led the preparation 
for conquest. Konrad Henlein performed 
the task in Czecho-Slovakia. The same 
pattern is being followed in Danzig. where 
Albert Foerster is the principal link be- 
tween Hitler and the Free City’s Nazis. 
Born in southern Germany 
: young man; he celebrated his 37th birth- 
day only a few days ago. But in Nazi 
party councils he is an old hand. Back in 
1923 he became one of its first members 
\n estimate of how long the current Danzig 
turmoil has been brewing between Poland 
ind Germany can be drawn from the fact 
that in 1930 Foerster began his association 
with the struggle 
there This move 
even predated Hitler's 
acquisition 


comes, a 


Foerster is 


complete 
ol political power 1n 
Germany. During all 
these years, t he 
round-faced. curl y- 
haired Bavarian has 
been carrving out Der 
Fuehrer’s orders. Al- 
ready listed in “Ger 





: cs Sra 
man Leading Men ALBERT FOERSTER 
—the Nazi “Who's 

Who’ —Foerster may drop out of the head- 


lines whenever the Danzig question is 
settled But like Henlein and 
Inquart, he will not go unrewarded if his 


work is completed to Hitler's liking 


SeVss- 


RITAIN’S most unpredictable public 

figure is Winston Churchill, who has 
been known during his lifetime as a “‘sol- 
dier, journalist, traveler, adventurer, author, 
lecturer, artist, and statesman.” Though 
a member of Chamberlain's party today 
he is feared by the prime minister, who 
realizes how quickly the astute Churchill 
can bounce to the heights of public esteem 
with an agility which might conceivably win 
him a large following in his heckling of the 
government's foreign policy H & a 
subject of wide discussion that Churchill 
may, nevertheless, be asked to take a place 
in the cabinet. He is even spoken of as a 
likely man to replace Chamberlain as prime 
minister. 

Whether this speculation is idle remains 
to be seen. There is little disagreement. 
however, that its ob- 
ject is one of Eng- 
land’s most. brilliant 
men. At 65, he can 
look back on a career 
in politics, the arts. 
ind war, that has seen 
him holding posts in 
the cabinet, writing 





books. serving as a 

newspaper corre- 

spondent during the 

Boer War, painting. WINSTON ve 
orating, and fighting CHURCHILL 


in big and little conflicts all the way from 
Cuba to Africa, and from India to the Eu- 
ropean continent. His record is marred only 
by a disastrous campaign which he mapped 
as lord of the admiralty during the World 
War. Its result—the slaughter of thousands 
of men in the army and navy at the Dar- 
danelles—caused him to resign his post 

Although that costly defeat is still charged 
to his account. the British press and public 
opinion are gradually edging behind him. 
This support is probably gratifying to 
Churchill, but he may quickly drive it away 
with a statement on other issues. Never 
one to stand hitched, he might have been 
prime minister years ago had he stifled his 
convictions, or asserted them less positively. 
His own party—then as now—was never 
quite sure whether he would praise or 
condemn its policies. 








WAMPY land and floods on the Illinois 
River started a chain of events which 
was recently extended when Emil Schram 
was named to succeed Jesse Jones as chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The grandson of German im- 
migrants, Emil was born at Peru, Indiana 
After finishing high school he went to work 
for a wealthy coal and timber operator 
Within a few years, this shrewd employer 
took young Schram from a_ bookkeeper’s 
stool and sent him out to supervise the 
development of a 5,000-acre semi-swamp 
on the Illinois River. 

Schram managed to make the land pro- 
duce 6,000 bushels of corn during the 
first year. By the third season, the har- 
vest was 100,000 bushels, and last year the 
vield reached 140,000 bushels of corn and 
35,000 bushels of wheat. But the inter- 
vening seasons brought many a headache 
when the waters of the Illinois washed over 
the acres. Although levees were built, it 
was a losing fight at times to keep the 


former swamps dry enough for tilling. 
Along with others 
in this plight, Mr. 


Schram belonged to 
the National Drainage 
Association. Later he 
became chairman of it. 

One of his jobs was 
to come to Washing- 
ton, and ask the RFC 
to make loans to 
drainers and irrigators 
who were trying to 
keep the waters off 
their land. The loans 
arranged, and Jones assed 
Schram to take charge of the financing 
Schram’s success at this venture got him 
another RFC job—managing the funds of 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
which lends money to home owners for 
the purchase of electrical appliances. Other 
positions, far different than any task he 
had encountered on the banks of the 
Illinois, came later. Now middle-aged. 
he has advanced to the top of RFC. He 
is quiet and businesslike—a tall, slightly 
bald man, who bridged an unusual gap 
between farming and banking. 


y. 2 8 


EMIL SCHRAM 


were Jesse 


RANSATLANTIC flights bring to the 

fore a new brand of businessmen, the 
air-line executives Most of them are 
iviators: most of them, too, cut. their 
flying teeth during the World War. But 
they are no longer the daring, chance- 
taking young fliers who are so familiar as 
heroes of movie thrillers. Like any other 
corporation manager, they direct operations 
from an efficient office. Such a man is 
Juan T. Trippe, the 
40-year-old president 
of Pan American Air- 
ways. 

Ever since his Yale 
days were temporar- 
ily interrupted by his 
service in naval avia- 
tion during the war. 
Mr. Trippe has never 
been far from the 
airplane industry. At 
first his activities 
were centered in New 
York and Boston, where several small com- 
panies were testing the commercial pos- 
sibilities of flying. Later. with a few 
associates, he founded a tiny company to 
make scheduled trips between Key West 
and Havana, a distance of 90 miles. That 
was in 1927. Within four years this humble 
beginning had grown until the name Pan 
American Airways meant powerful ships, 
long flights. and new services. Central and 
South America were the next regions to be 
crisscrossed with routes under the Trippe 
management. Then came the clipper ships, 
carrying cargoes and passengers from San 
Francisco to Hawaii, China, and the Philip- 
pines. Now the latest link—Yankee Clip- 
pers, winging between the United States 
and Europe—has been forged into one of 
the most extensive and most efficient sys- 
tems in the world. 


PAN AMERICAN A WAYS 


JUAN TRIPPE 
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The Difficult Job of Taking the Census 


EXT year 


take a census 


the federal government will 
To the average person 
hat means that the number of inhabitants 
in the United States will be counted as is 
lone regularly every 10 vears. But to the 
ensus takers and to the many students of 
economic and conditions in the 
United States. the taking of the census 
means much me ‘e than this. It means that 
the most complete statistical inventory of 
the nation’s resources ever attempted” will 
When it is completed, it will 
provide data on unemployment and em 
ployment, shifts in population from place 
to place and from occupation to occupa- 
tion, income, housing facilities, and the 
personal characteristics of Americans 


social 


be made 


Purpose of Census 


There is little doubt that the primary 
purpose of the provision in the Constitu- 
tion which requires a census every 10 years 
was to check upon population as a means 
of determining representation and the ap- 
portionment of But it is possible 
now to compute the population through 


taxes. 
statistical devices and arrive at a figure 
that will be accurate to within a fraction 
of one per cent. Since the taking of a cen- 


sus is mandatory, however. it has been 
useful in other ways. The customary 
juestions about population (name, sex, 


ige. race, color, single, married, widowed, 
or divorced) are still asked, but the census 
takers are now delving into problems that 
ire unanswerable from information avail- 
ible elsewhere. 

The gathering of all this information is 
a gigantic job that will cost 
thout $45,000,000 and require, at its peak, 
thout 150,000 workers. Most people, how- 
ever, will think little of the survey until 
they answer a doorbell and are confronted 
with a series of personal questions. But 
the Census Bureau in Washington has al- 
ready spent months in preparation. As one 


of course, 


evidence of its intensive plans, the Bureau 
recently announced that the 185,000 persons 
in St. Joseph and Marshall Counties, In- 
diana, are to receive a trial census next 
month. Those counties have been selected 
is the most typical sections in the United 
States, and will provide an area where the 
ideas that are to be incorporated into the 
hfteenth census can be tested. In Mar- 
shall County, the workers will become ac- 
quainted with the reactions they will meet 
in predominantly rural areas, while in St. 
Joseph County. they will be enabled to 


study a city, South Bend. and a small 
town, Mishawaka. 
These studies will be useful in deter- 


mining the questions that shall be included 
in the regular census—one of the most 
difficult jobs of the Census Bureau. The 
major portion of the information is, of 
course, desired by many of the various gov- 
ernment bureaus or agencies. But business- 
men, social and research organizations, and 
other special interest groups want the 
government to conduct surveys that will 
he helpful to them. The American Legion, 
for instance. was successful in 1930 in 
having included a question that would show 
the records of war veterans. The Asso- 
ciation of Statisticians of American Re- 
ligious Bodies would like next year to learn 
of the religious affiliations of the people 
while the question on income is largely due 
to the requests of business groups. 

In addition to the pressure that these 
groups bring to bear in various ways upon 
the men compiling the list of questions, 
thousands of suggestions are made by in- 
dividuals. One person thinks that all 
fence posts in the United States should 
be counted, while another would like to 
learn how many homes in the country are 
equipped with lightning rods. It is obvious 
that few of these suggestions that pour into 
the Bureau at the rate of 1,000 a day 
have any value, but they are all considered. 

This year, after months of study, the 
Bureau has prepared 28 questions for the 
trial census. Most of these, such as ques- 
tions asking for the name, location, age. 
etc., are in accord with previous censuses, 
but some are new developments. 

In the field of housing, the enumerators 
will find out the type of dwelling house 


number of 
They will inquire if the home is 
owned free of debt, owned mortgaged, or 


or structure, as well as the 
rooms 


rented. If owned, the value of the home 
will be estimated, while if rented, the 
monthly rental will be asked. Replacing 
the questions concerning illiteracy on pre- 
vious censuses are questions asking if the 
person has attended school or college at 
any time since March 1, 1939, and the 
highest grade of school completed. Only 
two questions in regard to the alien popu- 
lation of the United States are on the list 


“SS 





ernment jobs, or in public work 


such as WPA projects, 


emergency 
CCC camps, et 
Two questions on income will provide 
valuable information on national income 
the purchasing power of various groups 
and the economic position of the people 
It should be remembered, however, that 
these questions are to be asked on the 
test census in the two Indiana counties 
There may be several changes in the list 
before the nation-wide survey starts next 
\pril 2 
That date, April 2, is not universal 
Sa 
SG 
! 
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MCMANIGAL 


PHOTO 


AN AMERICAN TOWN ON A SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The first will find the place of birth, while 
the second will determine the citizenship 
of the foreign born; that is, whether they 
are naturalized or alien 


Type of Questions 


Internal migration will be determined by 
asking all persons over five years of age 
their place of residence five years ago, in- 
cluding whether or not the person 
on a farm at that time. 

Eight of the questions concern employ- 
ment and unemployment. These, accord- 
ing to Harry Hopkins, secretary of com- 
merce, “represent a new approach to the 
problem.” Hi 


lived 


says: 


The data will classify the nation’s labor 
force into the employed, the unemployed with 





g 
4 


throughout the country, however. In such 
localities as Alaska, where climatic condi- 
tions and great handicap the 
workers, the count will start in October 
In other places. it may be affected by local 
conditions such as floods. 


distances 


For the last four vears, map makers and 
topographers have been designing 143,000 
detailed maps of the United States and its 
possessions. These are constructed so that 
they are in accord with political bounda- 
ries, and on them is marked the location 
of every known dwelling house, together 
with an estimate of the number of people 
in the district. Before the census starts. 
they will be distributed to the 143,000 
enumerators who will make the actual sur- 


vey. These workers are, for the most 








BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


ONE OF THE MANY TABULATION MACHINES USED BY THE CENSUS BUREAU 


previous work experience, and the unemployed 
without previous experience—the new work- 
ers. Complete information will be available 
for the first time on persons 14 years old or 
over who are not employed because they are 
in school, are doing home housework, or are 
physically unable to work. Another new em- 
ployment question will ask the source of 
salary or wages. This will group workers into 
those in private employment, in regular gov- 


part, named through appointments by con- 
Many people have advocated 
a system that would enable the applicants 
to be selected upon a basis of merit, or 
have urged that the census be taken by 
WPA employees, but the Bureau says that 
the political appointees have been found 
to be competent after a little training. 


gressmen. 


paid four cents for each name 


erage of $100 


They are 
collected, and earn an 
Those in the cities work about two weeks 
and those in the rural districts 
month 
which 


bout one 

There have been some cases in 
fictitious mames have been added 
to the census rolls by enumerators anxious 
t extra dollars. but the 
Bureau says that the number of 
such cases will be about balanced by the 


o make a_ few 
Census 


number of people missed during the survey. 

That some people are missed is natural 
since the enumerators face problems of 
teeming apartment buildings. migratory 
workers, and persons living far from civili- 
zation. But the Bureau takes considerable 
pride in the thoroughness of its work. Re- 
cently, it was learned of a woman enumera- 
tor (about 30 per cent of the workers 
are women) who traveled 40 miles 
an Indian 


with 
guide into the mountains to 
gather information about a lone prospector 
If, after numerous attempts. the enumera- 
tor fails to find 


anyone at home at a 


house, he tries to gain information as to 
the whereabouts of the occupants from the 
neighbors. In case the persons sought are 
out of town, he endeavors to get the ad- 
dress so that an ‘‘absent-family schedule” 


may be sent them. 


Large Staff 
Heading the organization which is in 
charge of the work are 100 area supervisors, 
composed chiefly of men from the Bureau's 
permanent staff. Under them are 360 dis- 
trict supervisors, who in turn oversee the 


activities of the field workers. They are 
all given training, which stresses ways to 
handle the public with tact. For. while 
the law provides a $100 fine plus 60 days in 


jail for failure to answer the 
and a $500 fine plus a year in jail for giv- 
ing false information to the census taker, 
the officials do not rely upon this threat. 
except 


juestions, 


as a last resort. It has been found 
that information not obtained under duress 
is likely to be more accurate. As further 
protection for the people, the law 
that the information shall not “be 
the detriment of the person or persons to 
whom such information relates That 
means, for example, that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue could not use any statement 


states 
used to 


you had made in the census about vour in- 
come as an aid in 
tax evasion. 


prosecuting you for 


However, the chief aid to the enumerator 
in his search for information is the fact 
that the data given him are absolutely con- 
fidential. Although the reports are kept 
in Washington, none of these—since 1870 

are available to the public. It is possible, 
however, to obtain a transcript of your 
record if you apply in writing to the Bureau. 
In fact, about 1,000 such requests a day 
are received chiefly from persons who 
want evidence to help them in qualifying 
for old-age pensions. . 





After the information is gathered, it is 
tabulated at the central offices in Washing- 
ton. The data upon population are deter- 
mined first, but after that, next year, the 
Bureau will study unemployment so that 
the figures obtained may not become too 
out-of-date. That such a thing is possible 
can be understood from the fact that it is 
estimated the complete job of tabulating 
will take about six vears, and require more 
than a million dollars worth of specialized 
machinery. In addition, another half- 
million dollars will have to be paid in ren- 
tals for supplementary typewriters, tabu- 
lators, adding machines, and so on 

It is a big job, but the Bureau of the 
Census is becoming hardened to it. And 
it receives plenty of opportunity to keep 
in practice. Every month, it makes a sur- 
vey of the cotton and oil industries, every 
year it publishes the exhaustive and com- 
prehensive “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States.” Then, on top of that, it 
takes a census of business every two years, 
and corrects the vital statistics of the 
country. In their remaining moments, the 
workers at the Census Bureau are kept busy 
answering the thousands of requests for 
special statistics they receive from govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies, congressmen, 
and individuals. 
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Congress Considers 
Farm Tenancy Issue 


(Concluded from page 1 
without gain to themselves or anybody else 
The bare cost of moving has been estimated at 
about $57 per family, or more than $25,000,000 
annually for the tenants of the South. Chil- 
lren are taken out of school in midyear, and 
usually fall behind with their studies. It is 
almost impossible for a family constantly on 
the move to take an active part in commu- 
nity affairs; and, as a consequence, churches 
and other institutions suffer. For example, in 
one area of North Carolina where the per- 


centage of tenancy is low, there were 257 


churches, with 21,000 members. In a nearby) 
area of high tenancy—with three and one-hali 
times as many people—there were only 218 
churches. with 17,000 members 

The conclusion is, then, that indefinite 


tenancy is as a rule harmful to the 
farmer, the land itself, and the 

This is not true of all farm 
tenancy. of course—in some _ instances 
where the tenant lives on a farm year after 


tarm 
individual 
communit\ 


year, takes an active interest in the com- 
munity. and works to improve the land 
there is no fault to be found. But this 
type of tenancy is the exception rather 
than t ule 


Legislation 


Congress took the position that the fed- 
eral government should do something about 
farm tenancy when it passed the Bankhead 
Jones Act in 1937. This Act provided 
that the government should make loans to 
tenants so that they might purchase farms 
of their own. During the two years the 
program has been in operation, $35,000,000 


has been lent to about 8,000 tenants. This 
year the Farm Security Administration 
(which administers the Act) has _ been 


given $40,000,000 to lend 

Thus far, the Bankhead-Jones plan has 
worked out quite satisfactorily. Comment- 
ing on it in the July 1 issue, the Oklahoma 
Farm Stockman said 

The program of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to lend tenants the money with which 
to buy farms in Oklahoma and Texas went 
over with a bang. The full allotment of 
money made to each state—namely, $1,053,830 
to Oklahoma and $2,118,147 to Texas—was 
all used up before the deadline on June 30 
This particular program, called the tenant pur- 
chase or T. P. program of the Farm Security 
Administration, was quickly and widely ac 
cepted in Texas and Oklahoma. Had time, 
money, and men been available, several times 
the amount of the sum available could have 
been used up in starting tenants upon farms 
bought by and for them. In the year which 
closed June 30, 181 tenants were financed to 
buy as many farms in Oklahoma. In Texas 
the number so bought was 380 


The first man to receive a Bankhead- 
Jones loan was an Alabama cotton farmer, 
Wiley J. Langley. With the $3,800 he bor- 


rowed from the FSA, Mr. Langley bought 
the 180-acre farm he previously rented 
ind bought material for a new house which 
he and his sons built. He raised corn and 
cotton, as before, but with the FSA ex- 
perts he worked out a plan of crop rota 
tion and soil improvement. He has mace 
his first payment of $164 to the 
FSA (he 
and he has 
off the loan 

Most of the $35,000,000 has 
southern states, but every state in the 
union has shared according to the amount 
of farm tenancy within its borders. About 
the only important criticism made of the 
program is that so little is being done—it 
is not fair, some people argue, for the 
government to help a few tenants to be- 
come owners and not help thousands of 
others. But it would cost too much, it is 
argued by others. to finance all the tenants 


Lee Bill 


Certainly the FSA thus far has made 
only a small dent in the problem of ten- 
ancy. In fact, the number of farmers who 
become tenants every vear is several times 
larger than the number of tenants helped 
by the FSA. Senator Lee’s bill would 
expand the tenant-purchase program con- 
siderably. It would make $350,000,000 
ivailable, within three years, for loans to 


yearly 


used to pay $150 a year rent) 


39 more years in which to pay 


gone to 


tenants. 

While Senator Lee’s proposal is modeled 
ifter the Bankhead-Jones Act, it differs in 
one important respect. Instead of provid- 
ing for the government to make loans 
directly, it authorizes the government to 
insure loans made by private investors 
The loans must come up to certain stand 
irds, of course, but if they are approved 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
government promises that the money will 
be repaid. The advantage of this plan, it 
is claimed, is that the itself 
does not have to put out any money. For 
this 
Congress—a 


government 
reason, it appeals to the group in 
large one—which is seeking 
to cut down government expenditures 
Naturally. some of the will turn 
out to be “bad even though they 
are carefully scrutinized beforehand. It 
will be up to the government to make them 
and money. will 
spent in this way. But the experience of 
the FSA thus far is evidence that there 
will not be many bad loans, so the gov- 
ernment’s expenditures should not be large 
The principle of government-insured 
loans is not a new one. It is being used 
by the Federal Housing Administration to 
stimulate the construction of homes—and 
the FHA is one of the most popular of the 
New Deal agencies 


loans 


ones 


good some have to be 


It is generally credited 
with bringing about the present activity in 


housebuilding. Those who favor the Lee 
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Teacher: “Now, boys, if Napoleon were 
still alive today, what do you think he would 
be doing?” 


Pupil: “Drawing the old-age pension, sir.” 
LABOR 
. * * * 
Optician “Weak eyes, have you? Well. 


lines can you read on that chart?” 
“What chart?” LAMPOON 
* * *x 


how many 
Patient 


+ 


“Have you forgotten that five dollars you 


owe me?” 
“Certainly not 


Didn't you see me try to 


dodge into that doorway?” CLIPPED 
* * * * 
4 man who once boasted that he was 


captain of his destiny’’ was married recently, 
ind has been reduced to the ranks 
BLvuE Goost 
se & 4 
discouraged—she 
where she laid them 
NortH WINb 


No wonder the hen gets 


never can find things 


* * * * 


So you motored over the South on your 
vacation? You must have passed some giori- 
ous scenery.” 

“Oh, yes, we 
over 


must have We averaged 
500 miles a dav.’ 


CAPPER’S WEEKLY 


x * * 

Lecturer “Ot course you all know what 
the inside of a corpuscle is like.” 

Chairman (interrupting “Most of us do, 


but you might explain for the benefit of those 
who have never been inside one.” 
REVIVED 


At a university, a certain student is quite 
plump; and after a particularly unsuccessful 
recitation, the professor said, “Alas, sir, you 
are better fed than taught.” 

“That’s right, Professor,” sighed the youth 
“you teach me, I feed myself.” CLIPPED 

* * * + 

First fight fan: “He's just 
zle fighter.” 

Second fight fan: “What is that ?” 

First fan: “Goes in the ring vertical and 
comes out horizontal.” 
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FHA as 
similar scheme will work in 
financing tenant purchases. Liberal terms 
ire provided for borrowers under Senator 
Lee’s plan. They pay only three per cent 
interest, and they have 40 years in which 
to repay the money—longer if the secre- 
tary of agriculture finds at any time that 
a drought or some such occurrence pre- 
vents them from keeping their payments 
up. 


bill point to the success of the 
proof that a 


Some Tenancy Good 


There is another bill before Congress 
which deals with farm tenancy, among 
other things. It is the “‘splending” bill 


which authorizes the government to borrow 
and lend almost two and one-half billion 
dollars on various projects (see page 4) 
This bill contains an item of $600,000,000 
for the Department of Agriculture to make 
loans to tenants, along the lines of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 

But even if the “splending™ bill and the 
Lee bill are passed. there will not be enough 
money available to finance every tenant in 
the purchase of a farm. But no one be- 
lieves that the government can—or should 
—eliminate all tenant farming. Paul Maris, 
who is in charge of the FSA’s tenant-pur- 
chase program, told a group 
recently 


of farmers 


“Do we want to abolish farm tenancy 


altogether? Probably not. It is not as- 


sumed that each member of an incoming 
generation of farmers should start from 
scratch as 2 full-fledged farm owner. A 


probationary period as a tenant doubtless 
has its advantages, providing it is a step- 
pingstone to ownership rather than a des- 
tiny, and providing the agricultural ladder 
does not become a treadmill. Our aim 
should doubtless be to cure the outstanding 
evils of our present tenant system rather 
than to abolish it. However, 42 per cent 
is doubtless too high a percentage of ten- 
ancy in this country for proper balance. 
Not to exceed 25 per cent would appear 
to be a more wholesome ratio of tenants to 
owners.” 

The experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in the past eight years 
shows that much can be done with intelli- 
gent, supervised tenant farming. The 
company became the owner of several 
thousand farms during the early years of 
the depression, when it was forced to fore- 
close on them. It hired agricultural ex- 
perts to put those farms on a paying basis, 
to build up the soil on them, to improve 
the houses and barns. Then they rented 
the farms to tenants—but on contracts 
which made it necessary for those tenants 
to use the most scientific methods of agri- 
culture 

As a result, Metropolitan’s 7,000 farms 
(including more than a million and a half 
have excellent records. In Towa 
one year, the company’s farms averaged 53 
bushels of corn to the acre. while other 
farms in the same locality were harvesting 
only 40 bushels. In nearly every instance, 
the farms have greatly increased in value 
since Metropolitan took them over, and 
the company has no difficulty in finding 


acres ) 
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good tenants to work them, because they 
make money for both the tenant and the 
company. Eventually, Metropolitan hopes 
to sell all its farms, and it hires men who 
ire ambitious to buy the land someday 
But in the meantime, it is making a suc- 
tenant farming on an _ extremely 
large scale 

The tenant farmers, themselves, are mak- 


cess of 


ing an effort to better their lot in the 
South. There the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union, organized in 1934, has been 


growing rapidly. Many Southerners con- 
sider the union a group of radical agitators, 
but regardless of that, it has attracted 
large numbers of sharecroppers, both white 
and They feel that through a 
large. powerful organization they can make 
their wants known, compel owners to give 
them better terms, and raise their yearly 
incomes. There have been violent clashes 
between union members and _ antiunion 
forces. The union has a long way to go 
before it achieves any great influence, but 
it is definitely a factor in the farm-tenancy 
problem. 

Another development in the South seems 
likely to eliminate a great deal of tenant 
farming—but it may lead to something 
worse. Lately, the owners of many south- 
ern plantations have taken to running the 
farms themselves and hiring men to work 
for them by the day. Thus the former 
sharecroppers have become day laborers. 
They earn about 75 cents a day, and since 
they work only 120 to 150 days a year, 
their annual income is pitifully small. Out 
of their earnings, they must feed, clothe, 
ind shelter their families. Under the old 
system of sharecropping, they were fur- 
nished a place to live, at least, and they were 
given credit at the owner’s store. They 
had some small measure of security which 
they do not have now as day laborers. 


Half a Million 


It is impossible to say exactly how many 
tenant farmers have made this change. But 
Geoffrey Parsons, a reporter for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, estimates that “the 
number of families who have lost even the 
often insecure hold on land and homes af- 
forded by farm tenancy and sharecropping 
runs as high as 500,000, nearly one-third 
of the total number of tenants and ’crop- 
pers in the cotton-growing country.” Mr. 
Parsons gives two reasons for this trend. 
Owners have found that they get more 
money from the government’s farm pay- 
ments if they run their farms and _ hire 
labor by the day than if they rent their 
land to tenants. And the increased use of 
machinery on cotton plantations has made 
it possible for a few men to farm a large 
number of acres. 


colored 


The tenant farmers who have been dis- 
placed constitute a serious problem for the 
South. Many of them have flocked into 
the cities and towns, in search of jobs 
which usually were not to be found. Then 
they were forced to go on relief. Others 
have joined that large army of migratory 
farm workers who travel over the country 
seeking a few days’ work wherever they 
can find it. 





